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Physical FE ducation in Camps 


as a Factor in Social Development 


by 


JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 


National Director, Girl Scouts, Incorporated 


Epiror’s Note.—The following is the address delivered by 
Miss Schain at the national convention of the American 
Camping Association Inc., Boston, March 6th, 1936. 


T has been said that “boys and girls do not 
go to camp to be educated but they cannot 
camp without becoming so”; with this in 

mind as we consider “Physical Education as a 
Factor in Social Development,” we should ask 
“Good or bad social development — which?” 
The counselor is a vital part of the answer and 
that makes it a very challenging question to 
you who are selecting counselors and to us who 
are trying to supply you with counselors for 


your physical education program. It is a sober- 
ing thought that through the influence of some 
counselor a boy or girl may return home in 
August educated in the wrong way, with sullied 
mind, coarsened speech and lower standards of 
living —on the other hand, it is a thrilling 
thought to visualize the thousands of children 
who through the pains-taking care and sym- 
pathetic guidance of good counselors will go 
back with a deeper appreciation of the finer 
things of life, better health habits, more skill 
in activity and a knowledge of fundamental 
values. 
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In the intimacy of camp life, the influence of 
each and every counselor cannot be overesti- 
mated. Whether he wants to be or not, he zs an 
example and John and Mary will be the better 
or worse for their camp experience according 
as Mr. Jones or Miss Smith have been the right 
or wrong kind of counselor. If the counselor 
truly loves the out-of-doors, the children with 
whom he comes in contact will learn to love it; 
if he is courteous, courtesy will beget courtesy; 
if he enjoys a good book, inquiring minds will 
follow his lead; if, however, the baseball score 
in the morning is the extent of his reading or 
his one thought is to get off for a movie to see 
Mae West or a “thriller,” his charges will soon 
sink to his level; if “lousy” is his best and most 
expressive adjective, then “lousy” will become 
the open sesame to his cabin. The selection and 
training then of this person who is to have such 
a momentous influence in the camper’s life is a 
serious business. We must first be sure in our 
own minds what we want. We must ask our- 
selves, “what is a good counselor?”’ We cannot 
of course exhaust her possibilities. in the short 
time at our disposal but we can consider some 
of her qualifications. 
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First and foremost I would say she must be 
in good health—healthy in body and mind. Too 
many camps have been disrupted by the emo- 
tionally unstable, neurotic counselor, jealous, 
mean in disposition, thinking only of herself. 
Good health helps the counselor to meet life 
cheerfully, sanely, and with a smile—and if 
ever those things were needed, it is now, in the 
summer of 1936! Her personality should radi- 
ate friendliness and a wholesome attitude to- 
ward life. She must be wholly responsible while 
on duty and careful of camp traditions when 
off-duty. She must also be able to appreciate 
those traditions and learn from the experience 
of her elders. She must be loyal and have a fine 
sense of values. She must have broad interests; 
her habits of living must be good, her voice 
well-modulated. .Her vocabulary must be rich, 
lacking in the coarse, yet intriguing words of 
the day. She must be efficiently trained for her 
niche in the camp council. Her knowledge of 
child psychology should help her to foster the 
well-being of every child; she must be tireless 
in her efforts to make the camp session a real 
growth toward finer living for the children. She 
must be attuned to spiritual values. She should, 
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in addition, to ease along the many trying epi- 
sodes of community living, stand ready to do 
“the little bit extra,’—A paragon? you say— 
no! just an American young woman at her best, 
and the best is needed. 

All counselors should have these qualifica- 
tions but the counselor in physical education, 
perhaps above all others, should be held to 
these standards. Her sphere of influence can- 
not be calculated. She is often put on a ped- 
estal. Her dress, her way of wearing her hair, 
her expressions are copied. The children love 
the things she brings to them, they want to ex- 
cel in sports, they clamour for games and more 
games, they like campcraft suppers, they are 
ever ready to swim, sail, or paddle a canoe. She 
has a very receptive audience. It seems super- 
fluous to ask if she is a factor in the social de- 
velopment of the child. It is a bit frightening 
to realize how much of a factor she is in case 
our choice has been a poor one. 

How, then, is the selection made of these 
important counselors. Many directors are go- 
ing to persons who know their students well 
and so can make intelligent choices. Some, I 
am sorry to say, are taking untrained persons 
for the important phase of camp life. For the 
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most part, camp directors are making the selec- 
tion very carefully, almost with prayer—they 
are trying to find able counselors and to know 
what a worthwhile physical education program 
should include. They try to give the candidate 
a true picture of the camp and they are en- 
deavoring—with a glance of course at the camp 
budget—to pay fairly adequate salaries. But 
in some cases counselors are still being hired 
on the basis of the number of campers they can 
bring with them, or they are being offered an 
entirely inadequate salary with the suggestion 
‘that camp will be a good summer’s vacation,” 
the camp director who makes this offer appar- 
ently not realizing that the counselor who would 
make the camp session just a good summer’s 
vacation would not make a good counselor and 
that, too, this point of view belittles camp work 
in the eyes of the candidate. Some are asking 
for counselors and giving us no idea of the 
camp set-up—personnel problems to be faced— 
program to be followed. They seem to have a 
very hazy idea of the values of the activity 
program—their main thought being “that the 
campers must be kept busy’—they do not at 
all sense its educational possibilities. Many do 
not realize how wearing on the nerves certain 
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children can be if lived with intimately for 
twenty-four hours a day for eight weeks and 
they limit the usefulness of the counselor by 
keeping her too steadily on the job—her en- 
thusiasm goes stale. 

And how are we trying to prepare her for 
her work? In the first place, we have selected 
her for the profession with care and then by 
divers paths tried to develop her into a well- 
poised, sane, enthusiastic, ladylike teacher. 
Courses in organization and administration, and 
in principles of teaching, help her to run her 
program effectively. Her advisor has made 
Suggestions in regard to dress, ways of. speak- 
ing, unfortunate habits. As a senior she has 
been given an oportunity to lead our assembly 
and in our camp she has been taught to lead 
singing. Her course in appreciation of music 
has enriched her interests. We know that in 
order to take her place in the educational field 
she must have as broad an education as possi- 
ble. She must be well-grounded in psychology. 
She must speak and write good English. She 
must be conversant with the principles and 
problems of education. She must have a good 
scientific background. She must know her anat- 
omy. She must be acceptable socially to the 
group. Art and music should interest her and 
she must, through her study of sociology, be 
made ‘‘community conscious.” She must know 
the technique of the various sports and how to 
teach each activity well. Games and recrea- 
tional programs must be in her repertoire, as 
well as various kinds of dancing. A knowledge 
of campcraft is essential and above all she must 
know how to impart her knowledge, not didacti- 
cally, but in a friendly, enthusiastic way, edu- 
cating the children, while they in their keen 
enjoyment are all unaware of the process. Her’s 
is an exacting preparation and at the end of it 
we hope to send her forth with high ideals, the 
ability to evaluate situations with judgment 
and a keen interest in the welfare of children. 

How does this well-prepared teacher of phy- 
sical education help in the social development 
of the children in your camp? We have had 
the criticism in the past that in spite of our ef- 
forts counselors came to camp only activity- 
minded. They had been exposed to the broader 
viewpoint of their work but it had not taken. 
This I suppose is bound to happen, but here I 
feel the camp director can be of infinite help. 
She can make suggestions, aid the counselor in 
handling situations which do not involve activ- 
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ity. Many times a whole season has gone by 
and the camp director has not taken the time 
to point out in a friendly way certain limita- 
tions and weaknesses. My plea is that you take 
more time to help counselors find their best 
selves. I have a case in mind of a young coun- 
selor in school—ambitious, a hard worker, who 
is impatient and apparently unfriendly with 
the campers. She is not being asked to return 
and yet the camp director gave her no help in 
overcoming her worst self. I happen to know 
that the girl has fought against odds and that 
she has much which she could contribute from 
her best self. Our students, of course, do enjoy 
activity or they would not be in the physical 
education profession, but they can be guided to 
give worthwhile contributions in other ways. 

In your camp you are anxious to develop the 
personalities of your campers, to train them in 
good habits, broaden their horizons. Let them 
help you. Professor Overstreet, speaking in 
Boston last year, said that the old idea of a 
dual personality had given way before the new 
psychology and that what we are considering 
now—much as he hated to use the much abused 
word, “‘integrate’— was the “integrated per- 
sonality,” and that physical education was mak- 
ing an important contribution to this personal- 
ity; the point being that he felt the physical 
educator worked to externalize personalities 
and that the success or failure of a child often 
depended upon the extent to which he or she 
was brought out or externalized. The physical 
educator is ever striving to do this in her camp 
work. It would be well to consider Professor 
Overstreet’s definition of an adequate personal- 
ity at this point: 

1. Gracious (willing to take other in) 

2. Graceful (handling self in everyday situations 

well) 

3. Effective 

4. A good sportsman 

5. A team player (able to work with others). 


It is these things that a good counselor will de- 
velop in your camp. She will teach the chil- 
dren to be gracious, considerate in including in 
their play the odd child, the shy child, or the 
so-called “dub.” She will help them to be well- 
mannered, not hoydens in their reactions, 
Through the games, skills and rhythms learned 
there, a child will become more efficient in 
handling herself, learn self-control, better co- 
ordination, gain guidance to face the world. 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Twining Appointed HL xecutive 


Director 


Bernard §. Mason, Ph. D. 


the American Camping Association, 

Inc., for the past three years, was 
recommended for the position of Executive 
Director of that Association by the Executive 
Committee, and unanimously approved by the 
Board of Directors. Mr. Twining, in accepting 
the new position, resigned as President of the 
Association. 

Under Mr. Twining’s regime as President, 
great strides forward have been made by the 
American Camping As- 
sociation. A program of 
educational research and 
general promotion of far- 
reaching significance has 
been formulated. Na- 
tional contacts vital to 
the cause of camping on 
the American continent 
have been made. The 
Association has grown 
in size and has_ been 
stabilized financially. 
The Chrysler Corpora- 
tion has established its 
$100,000 fund for the 
advancement of better 
camping during the next 
five years. 

With the acceptance 
of the Chrysler Camping 
Fund, the appointment 
of an Executive Director, 
a long-felt need, became 
possible. It was the feel- 


[the Am H. TWINING, President of 





ing of the Executive Committee that Mr. 
Twining, both from the standpoint of personal 
qualifications and experience in the adminis- 
tration of the Association, was preeminently 
qualified. It was felt further, that the program 
so well conceived and instigated by him, should 
be continued under his personal guidance. Mr. 
Twining will continue to direct his two camps 
for boys, devoting the greater part of the year 
to the work of the Association. 

Associated with Mr. Twining will be a full- 
time Director of Re- 
search and Education, 
the appointment of 
whom will be made and 
announced within’ the 
month. The National of- 
fice is to continue to be 
located in Lane Hall, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The entire field of or- 
ganized camping extends 
to Mr. Twining its con- 
gratulations on the signal 
honor that has been ex- 
tended to him. He enjoys 
the complete confidence 
of all camp leaders every- 
where, and all look to 
the future with definite 
expectations of accom- 
plishment for camping 
under his leadership that 
two years ago would 
have been branded as 
the wildest of dreams. 
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ILDERNESS cookery, or cooking 
WW witou utensils, presents the ulti- 
mate challenge to the really success- 
ful and versatile outdoor camp cook. Cooking 
in the primitive fashion is fun, it is fascinating, 
and it certainly offers in abundance plenty of 
novelty and surprises. But, at the same time, 
it is not a method of outdoor cooking to be 
undertaken lightly, and it is more difficult of 
achievement than the writers of some outdoor 
books and the optimistic arm-chair campers 
would have us believe. It is a real test of in- 
genuity and ability in fire building and in meet- 
ing primitive conditions. However, this type of 
cooking can be done as successfully by children 
of camp age as by adults, provided they 
have proper previous knowledge of and 
experience in the fundamentals of fuel 
preparation, of fire building and main- 
tenance, and of general procedure in 
the art and science of outdoor cooking. 
Chronological, even mental age, is no 
assurance that a person will prove to be 
a successful camper or camp cook, 
hence the suggestion that campers can 
carry through this type of cooking as 
well as adults. And, moreover, the camp 
counselor who himself does all the work 
connected with the getting of an out- 
door meal while the campers sit around 
becoming rapidly more bored as the 
first spasms of admiration and anticipa- 
tion wear off, is depriving the children 
of a pleasant, absorbing, and truly edu- 
cational experience. | 
Hence this short article on a long 
subject will deal with those methods 
of wilderness cookery which are prac- 
tical and suitable for actual camp use 
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Wilderness 
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Cookery 


By 
BARBARA ELLEN JOY 
Director of The Joy Camps, 


Hazelhurst, Wisconsin 


with children who have had some fundamental 
experience in all processes connected with the 
preparation of a good outdoor meal. The au- 
thor, therefore, presupposes certain skills and 
techniques, such as—knowledge of fuel values, 
use of hatchet and knife in order to prepare 
fuel properly and to fashion the necessary 
makeshift devices and equipment, ability to 
make the kind of fire necessary and to get and 
keep it at the stage required for use, ability to 
keep the fire and cook site neat and in good 
working order, and to “organize” the meal and 
the group to meet the requirements of effi- 
ciency, sanity, and good dispositions. 
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Now, before getting into the subject, 
the writer wishes to state emphatically 
that food so cooked should be as per- 
fectly done, as attractive, as digestible, 
and as nutritious as food cooked at 
home. There is no need and no excuse 
for an. overdone, underdone, indi- 
gestible, unappetizing, unpalatable, or 
messy-looking “‘product,” as the home 
economics specialists call the article of 
food when turned out for final con- 
sumption. There are several reasons 
why one or more of these undesirable 
adjectives may rightly be applied to the 
products of the wilderness cook. First, is the 
tendency to undertake a project which is too 
difficult for the individual or the group. It may 
be too much for the previous experience of the 
cooks, or it may take too long a time to do well 
and completely, or it may be too great a tax 
on the span of attention or ravenous appetites 
of those present. Secondly, it may call for a 
type of fuel which is unavailable at that par- 
ticular spot, or for enabling equipment or de- 
vices which are not easily made or obtainable. 
Thirdly, the type of food chosen may not be 
appropriate to the balancing of the entire meal 
and capable of being made ready to eat when 
the other items on the menu are ready to serve. 
Thus, the best way to introduce the camp per- 
sonnel to the delights of wilderness cookery is 
to go slowly, make each item of each meal so 
cooked an entirely delicious and satisfying one, 
and thus create a desire for and interest in 
new methods and fresh culinary delights. Ap- 
proached in this conservative and sensible 
manner, wilderness cookery can be guaranteed 
to become a popular, novel, and altogether de- 
sirable part of a vital campcraft program in a 
really “campy” type of organized camp or of a 
troop or outing club program. 

It would seem to be the best way, in attempt- 
ing to cover this subject briefly, to make di- 
visions according to the medium in which or 
over which the cookery is to be done, and then 
to discuss briefly the different items or types 
of food which best lend themselves to success- 
ful cooking in or over that medium. These me- 
dia, roughly divided for practical use are: hot- 
ash cooking, cooking in a live-coal-ash mixture, 
broiling over coals with various types of make- 
shift equipment made out of natural materials 
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at the location, cooking in covered holes or 
trenches underground, cooking on heated rocks, 
and broiling directly on coals. Inasmuch as 
“civilized” or manufactured utensils are taboo 
in this discussion, mention cannot be made of 
many dishes which are cooked by the same 
method but require kettles, pans or bean pots. 

A. Hot-ash cooking calls for a goodly amount 
of ashes with a very small amount of burned- 
out or mostly burned-out coals. There should 
be no embers (partly flaming or burning pieces 
of wood) in the medium at all, for a slow, 
steady, not-too-hot heat is necessary. The ar- 


_ticles to be cooked are placed in little depres- 


sions and the ashes and partially burned-out 
coals poked or scraped up around them. The 
following dishes may be successfully cooked by 
this method. 

1. Roast apples and bananas. The apples 
may be partially cored, then filled with brown 
sugar and raisins, or whole cloves inserted 
through the skins. The roast bananas make an 
excellent dessert, liked by children and adults 
alike. The banana is split lengthwise about two- 
thirds its thickness, the crack filled with brown 
sugar and a few drops of lemon juice. It is then 
pressed together and held with a few splinters 
of clean wood, or tied with a few spears of 
grass or pliable twigs, and roasted in the ashes 
until the skin is dark brown. 

2. Eggs can be roasted very nicely in ashes, 
but if placed in too hot a spot they will explode 
with disastrous results to everything within a 
remarkably long range. The larger end of the 
egg is placed in the ashes, and several good 
pricks made in the top with a knife blade. 

3. The Girl Scouts suggest coddling eggs in 
empty orange halves and also in onion shells. 
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Their sweet potato souffle (mashed sweet po- 
tatoes and a marshmallow in an apple cup) is 
also recommended. It is recommended that a 
partially broiled piece of bacon be placed inside 
the orange shell before breaking in the egg. 

4. The baking of potatoes (white, sweet and 
real yams) in hot ashes is one of the favorite 
suggestions of the outdoor-life books, but it is 
one of the most difficult things to do well, be- 
cause if the skins are not to be burned and. the 
vegetable baked evenly, it takes a careful man- 
ipulation of the ashes, a continuous supply of 
them and the partially- burned-out coals, and a 
great deal of patience and time. Potatoes can be 
cooked very well in ways to be described later 
on, but the “hot ashes” method is not recom- 
mended to the average camper. 

B. Cooking in the live-coal-ash medium has 
great possibilities, for the heat is greater and 
by protecting the food in various ways, both 
vegetables, poultry and fish can be cooked to a 
turn with a minimum of difficulty. Needless to 
say, the fire should be allowed to burn com- 
pletely down to a bed of coals among which 
could well be distributed a few very hot, “non- 
poppable” rocks, as they serve to hold and 
reflect the heat. | 

1. Fish, chicken and game, wrapped in a 
generous layer of clay, in layers of wet news- 
papers or in wet leaves (outside lettuce or 
cabbage leaves, grape, sassafras, sycamore— 
not rhubarb or those of deciduous and bitter 
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soft woods such as cottonwood, sumac, etc.) 
should be placed deep in the coals and then a 
generous supply of coals raked over and all 
about the package. If the article to be cooked 
is fairly large, the coals should be replenished 
from time to time. 

2. Potatoes and sweet green corn can be 
cooked very successfully in much the same 
way. The corn husks should be stripped down, 
the silk removed and then enough husks put 
back to protect the ear from burning, and: the 
tops fastened with string. Each ear may be 
wrapped separately in the wet newspaper or 
discarded husks, or all the ears spread on a 
larger layer of the wet papers or leaves placed 
in the hollow of the fire bed, covered with the 
same, and then the coals heaped well entirely 
over the whole. Potatoes may be cooked as 
described for corn, or covered with a goodly 
layer of wet clay. Now we come to a fine point, 
is a tin coffee can a “civilized” utensil, or is it 
not? We beg for culinary and wilderness license 
and declare it is not, for the very best way to 
bake potatoes is to place them in the coals, 
well scrubbed and greased, in a coffee can with 
a few pricks in the cover. They come out clean 
as a whistle and perfectly baked. In fact, they 
can stand a considerable amount of flame and 
can often be put on the fire while it is still 
burning brightly and can, therefore, be cooking 
while the fire is dying down to coals for the 
broiling of chops or steaks. 
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C. Probably the most popular of all the 
methods of wilderness cookery is that which is 
done over coals by means of a pointed and 
peeled single or forked stick, a rustic broiler or 
makeshift grid of green sticks or screening 
wire, the turning spit, and the hard-wood 
flattened “plank.” 

1. One of the best-known of the meat prod- 
ucts to be cooked on a pointed stick is the 
Persian “kabob.” The author disagrees with 
that school of kabob thought which advises 
cutting the bacon up for this purpose. Instead, 
one end of the long strip should be placed on 
the stick first, and then as each inch-square of 
beef, lamb, liver, etc., or cross section of onion 
is added (the stick should be thrust through the 
heart of the fairly thick cross-section) the 
bacon should be put over the first item, under 
the second, etc., thereby weaving through the 
whole ensemble and serving to hold the whole 
kabob together and larding each separate piece. 
The long, narrow bun to hold the finished 
product should be prepared before the cooking 
starts, split two-thirds of the way through 
lengthwise, buttered and garnished with lettuce. 
In all cases of meat cooking in this style, the 
meat should be seared first in order to hold in 
the juices, and then cooked slowly over coals. 
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Kabobs, especially, should be _ thoroughly 
broiled and therefore the pieces should be 
fairly well apart. Cheese wrapped in bacon, 
and oysters as well, make excellent “bobs.” 
Chops, sausages, small steaks, bacon, and va- 
rious sorts of tasty toasts (cheese, honey cin- 
namon, apple sauce and apple butter, etc.) can 
easily be cooked by this same method. In all 
these cases, the pointed stick should be a fairly 
small, somewhat limber, green stick, with the 
bark peeled off part way. The stick should be 
speared through the chop, steak or bread the 
thin way. 

The making of bread twists also comes under 
this heading and right here it should be stated 
that the bread twist, rightly done, can be as 
completely done all the way through, as flaky, 
as digestible, and as delicious as a biscuit made 
of similar dough in the best kitchen. The secret 
is this—to make a thin ribbon of the dough 
(about one-quarter of an inch thick and one 
inch wide) and wind it spirally on a floured, 
peeled stick the size of a broom handle. A com- 
plete circle at the top and bottom of the spiral 
holds it in place. It looks like a barber pole. 
When a “blob” of dough is plastered around 
the end of a stick, with no air spaces, of course 
the inside is less than half done and not only 
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unattractive, but positively 
dangerous to life. We usual- 
ly use whole wheat or gra- 
ham flour in preference to 
white. : 

2. On the rustic broiler, 
chops, steaks, half-chickens, 
etc., can be broiled :very 
easily. The same applies to 
the rustic grid, which may 
be a complicated green- 
stick-and-crotch affair re- 
sembling the folding-leg 
grid sold by outfitters, or 
just a series of green sticks 
laid across the sides of a 
hunters and trappers fire, | 
or over a trench fire. A strip of screening wire 
may be used the same way. But beware of the 
flimsy “twig” broiler of the optimists. A sub- 
stantial “snap” broiler is much the best and the 
few extra minutes for its making will be well 
spent. A substantial limb with a V-fork about 
a foot long is cut, and then sharpened cross 
pieces of green wood the size of a pencil or 
larger, are fitted or ‘“‘snapped”’ into small holes 
drilled out with a jack-knife in the opposite 
sides of the zmside of the forks. This will last 
for several meals. 

3. The turning spit is a grand device for 
broiling and barbecuing chicken, roasts, small 
pigs, etc. The most usual way is to build a 
rousing fire in a rock or brick lined trench and 
then allow it to die down to a glowing bed of 
coals. The spit should be fairly long so that its 
turner may sit well away 
from the heat. It is easily PRR § jf. 
supported by sets of fi } ( 
crotched sticks of graduated 
heights, so that the roast 
or chickens may be moved 
away from the fire as the 
cooking progresses, or to- 
wards the fire if the heat 
lessens. Of course in this 
method one chicken or 
roast or many may be done 
on each spit. If chicken is 
to be barbecued for a large 
group, it is wise to have an- 
other fire nearby, so that 
the barbecued chickens 
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may be taken from the fire, 
quartered, and then allowed 
to simmer for a few minutes 
in a covered roasting pan 
with melted butter in the 
bottom. A series of these 
roasting pans insures hot 
meat continuously through- 
out the service for twenty 
or five hundred. The bar- 
becue sauce is applied by 
means of swabs on long 
sticks, and should be used 
generously. 

4. “Planking” a fish, es- 
pecially one caught on the 
spot, is no trick at all. A 
cross section of hard wood log should be split 
lengthwise, and to the roughly-flattened and 
preheated surface the cleaned and dried fish is 
tacked with wooden pegs, skin side to the 
plank. Short strips of bacon can be pegged 
above the top of the fish so as to drip the 
necessary basting down, or it can be basted 
separately. 

D. One of the easiest ways to cook for a 
large group without utensils is that of ‘‘cooking 
in a hole,” and it is equally good for a small 
group when other plans take the group away 
from the camp-site for the day, but not to the 
neglect of their supper. This method is really a 
steam-cooking process which is the reason the 
food ‘to be cooked is laid on drenched green 
leaves and a supply of water poured in the last 
minute through a hole made by pulling out a 
broom-handle-sized stick 
left upright in the middle of 
the trench as the earth was 
HY put back over the tarp cov- 
‘faig/~- ering. The fire for the 
*) I 0 oe “emu” as it is called by 

some writers (do not con- 
fuse it with the cross-word- 
puzzle favorite) should be 
started four or five hours 
previous to the time set for 
putting in the food in a 
rock-lined trench of proper 
size and depth. The exca- 
vated earth should be piled 
neatly beside the trench, 
sod underneath. Hard wood 
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_ fuel is necessary. Only coals should be left in 


the trench when the first crucial moment ar- 
rives, that of committing the dinner to the 
earth. By that time the trench is a mighty hot 
place to work around, especially if it is a warm 
day, as it usually is. Therefore, we devised this 
plan which minimizes discomfort. A piece of 
chicken wire (approximately the size of the 
trench) is placed flat on the ground at a dis- 
tance from the fire, and on this are piled first 
the quantities of wet leaves, then the food and 
then quantities of wet leaves over all. Two 
people with garden rakes pick up the wire at 
both ends by inserting the tines in the wire and 
holding it taut. This is then placed directly on 
the coals, an old tarp (never burlap bags) or 
wallboard or sheet tin stretched over this and 
then pegged over the sides of the trench, the 
stick held in place (see above), and then the 
dirt shoveled on evenly and quickly by several 
people. The stick is removed, a gallon or so of 
water poured in, the hole quickly sealed, and 
then comes the long wait for the second crucial 
moment, that of opening the pit. Again the 
shovels and rakes come into play. As for time, 
it takes from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 P.m. to cook 
an average-sized ham. 


1. Hams (fresh or cured), chicken, roasts, 
game, etc., can be cooked deliciously in this 
manner. Hams lend themselves especially to 
this method. We have found a most satisfactory 
method of preparing them—first score the 
hams well and rub into the cuts brown sugar, 
mustard, etc. Then cover it all completely with 
a one-quarter inch of dough made of flour and 
water. Each ham is then wrapped in a clean 
dish towel or piece of unbleached muslin or 
flour sack, and is then ready for its fate. Bar- 
becue sauce or a sauce piquante should be 
served with this. 


2. Vegetables, such as potatoes and carrots, 
can be placed in with the meat. Green sweet 
corn, many think is better cooked this way 
than by any other. 


E. Cooking on flat rocks or stones is, the 
author believes, one of the least successful 
methods of wilderness cooking, although it 
seems to be often the first recommended to 
tyros. In the first place, non-poppable stones 
are hard to find. Shale and limestone are ‘“‘out.”’ 
Slate and sandstone two or three inches thick 
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are satisfactory. The rock must be HOT, not 
just warm. This means that the slab must be 
propped up on smaller stones or legs to insure 
a good draft for the hot fire to be made under 
it. Another fire should be built on top, and the 
stone heated gradually and evenly. It is next to 
impossible to heat the rock in a fire, and then 
drag it out to one side to cook on. When the 
stone is hot, the top fire is swept off along with 
all grit, and the stone greased before the cook- 
ing begins. 


1. Bacon, chops, thin steaks, fish, eggs, 
and sausage can be cooked really well on a 
stone IF the conditions suggested above are 
complied with. The best way to fry eggs n’ 
bacon on such a device is to make a triangular 
nest or fence of three pieces of bacon and when 
the pieces are partly done, drop the egg, very 
gingerly, in the middle of the triangular fence. 
Another way to “‘fix” the egg is to drop it into a 
large hole in the middle of a thick slice of 
bread. This produces a sort of toasted egg 
sandwich. 


2. Flap jacks are quite possible, too. The 
rock has to be kept well greased and the batter 
should be thicker than that for frying. Corn 
dodgers are another possibility and well worth 
trying. 


F. Now to the last medium, one which has 
to be tried to be fully appreciated, that of 
cooking a thick, whole steak or slice of ham 
directly on a slightly rounded, compact heap 
of dull-red, hardwood coals. No, the coals will 
not stick (if one or two do, they are easily 
flicked off), nor will the steak burn. It can be 
done as well over the indoor fire-place as out- 
of-doors. Try it sometime for a new and unique 
sort of Sunday night supper. It is wise to have 
at hand a heated pan with melted butter into 
which to pop the finished steak. Once tried, no 
other method for broiling a steak will ever be 
satisfactory. By the way, baked potatoes can be 
served up simultaneously by putting them in 
the fire in the coffee can while the fire is getting 
down to the proper coal stage. 

For those who are stimulated by this brief 
description of non-utensil cookery to go on to 
greater heights, the following bibliography is 
suggested: 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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National Park service Plans 


y 


for Organized Camps 
B 


JULIAN HARRIS SALOMON 


HERE are under de- 
T veeoment today, 

forty-six recreational 
demonstration projects, 
nearly all of which are 
located near large centers 
of population. The purchase of these areas is 
being financed by the Land Program of the 
Resettlement Administration, as a demonstra- 
tion of the better use of land that is unsuited 
to farming. The work of development is being 
carried out with Civilian Conservation Corps 
and Works Progress Administration labor, 
under the direction of the National Park Serv- 
ice. When completed, these projects will, for 
the most part, become State recreational areas. 
Developments will include facilities for day- 
outings, organized camping, and other forms 
of outdoor recreation. 

The primary object of the National Park 
Service, in developing the recreational demon- 
stration projects is to provide camp facilities 
to as large a number of people as possible at 
the lowest possible cost. Through these camps, 
many boys, girls, and adults, particularly 
those in low income groups, will be offered a 
much needed opportunity to use public lands 
for recreation purposes, an opportunity which 
otherwise might not be available to them. By 
establishing sound policies of administration 
and by demanding high standards of camp 
operation, it is hoped to demonstrate to the 
community at large the values of organized 
camping and to stimulate state and local agen- 
cies to develop similar facilities. 

The development program includes what is 
probably the largest single attempt to build or- 
ganized camps ever undertaken in this coun- 
try. When fully developed, each area will pro- 
vide camping facilities for almost every type 
of organized camp. These will vary from a 
summer family camp to accommodate one 
hundred and fifty adults and children, to a 


Associate Recreational Engincer 
Recreational Demonstration Projects 
National Park Service 


cabin for a small group 
that is out for a winter 
week-end. Larger camps 
for seasonal use by a 
single organization are be- 
ing built first, but later 
on it is expected that smaller camps for short- 
term use by a number of small groups, during 
the summer season, will also be provided. 

The larger camps will consist of a central 
administrative group, which will include, 
among other buildings, those for administra- 
tion, dining and recreation. Outlying from the 
administrative group are the units of sleeping 
cabins. Each unit is being planned to accom- 
modate from twenty-four to thirty-two camp- 
ers. Sleeping cabins to accommodate four chil- 
dren each, are planned for camps for older 
boys and girls. In such camps the counselors 
will be housed in separate cabins. In camps 
for younger children, the cabins will have a 
capacity of eight campers and a counselors’ 
room will be included in the same structure. 
Each unit will also have a unit lodge and an 
outdoor kitchen, as well as its own washhouse 
and latrine. The unit lodge in nearly all of 
the camps will be winter-proofed so that it will 
be of use to small groups outside of the sum- 
mer season. 

The actual operation of the camps will be 
carried out by properly qualified public, semi- 
public and private non-profit organizations in- 
terested in organized camping. The program 
of developing organized camping facilities will 
aid many camping agencies who are now either 
unable to secure camp sites and structures or 
who are operating camps on sites entirely in- 
adequate for their needs. 

Agencies selected to operate the camps will 
be chosen on the basis of their ability to give 
the camps the widest possible use. Wherever 
councils of social agencies or similar organiza- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Report of the National Convention 
of the American Camping Association 


by 


RAYMOND O. HANSON 
President, Pacific Section 
American Camping Association, Incorporated 


EpiTor’s Note.—As president of the Pacific Section, Mr. 
Hanson presented the following report of the National Con- 
ference held in Boston, March 5th to 7th, 1936, before the 
Twelfth Annual Conference of the Pacific Section in Yose- 
mite Valley, April 17, 1936. 


National Board Meeting Prior to the Convention 


RRIVING Boston a day prior to the Conven- 
tion I took part in the meetings of the 


National Board of Directors, which were 
presided over by President Herbert H. Twining, 
whom I met for the first time on that occasion. I 
was greatly impressed by Mr. Twining’s demon- 
strated leadership ability and his evident grasp of 
the fundamentals of camping. He enjoys the con- 
fidence of the Board and of all others interested in 
the affairs of the Association. It was apparent that 
his efficient leadership had been largely instrumental 
in harmonizing and solidifying the various groups, 
and in placing the Association upon a high level of 
influence and usefulness. He has an excellent stand- 
ing among the educators of the country and has 
been given every measure of cooperation by the 
American Council of Education, in which he is con- 
sultant to the Educational Policies Commission. 
His success in securing a grant of $100,000.00 for 
research, education and organization over a period 
of five years is another evidence of confidence in 
the present administration. 

In opening the first meeting of the Directors, Mr. 
Twining reported that approaches had also been 
made to a number of prominent business men 
throughout the country asking them to underwrite 
the financial phase of a program which would per- 
mit of the employment of a full time Secretary of 
the Association, and that the matter is receiving 
serious consideration. 

Mr. Twining was reluctant to continue as Presi- 
dent for a third term because of the great amount 
of time required, the Association work having taken 
four months of continuous effort last year and hav- 
ing necessitated the outlay of personal funds for 
traveling purposes. However, the Nominating Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Miss Hazel K. 
Allen, President of the New York Section, prevailed 


upon him to accept re-nomination, feeling that it 
would be disastrous to the interests of the Associa- 
tion to make a change in its leadership just at this 
time when so many important matters were pending 
and when everything looked so bright for the future 
of the national program. 

I was also very much impressed with the caliber 
of the other members of the Board who were pres- 
ent, including Mr. J. Halsey Gulick, President of 
the New England Section who served as General 
Chairman of the Convention Committee, and who 
gave splendid leadership to the entire program,— 
Miss Marjorie Camp, President of the Iowa Section, 
Miss Dorothy Palmer, President of the Girl Scout 
Midwestern Section, Louis C. Reimann, President 
of the Great Lakes Section, F. W. Ewerhardt, Pres- 
ident of the St. Louis Section, Miss Laura Mattoon, 
member-at-large, and Mr. W. H. Wones, the Treas- 
urer. Miss Rosalind Cassidy Past President of our 
own Section, who was later elected Vice-President 
of the National Association, was unable to be pres- 
ent, having left for Europe. 

There were many other past officers and promi- 
nent members of the National Association who 
were lending their efforts toward making the Con- 
vention a success from every standpoint. Unfor- 
tunately the Secretary, Mr. Paul B. Samson, was 
prevented by illness from attending. 

Report of Progress 

A report of progress was naturally the first item 
to be considered by the National Board, and the 
members took great satisfaction in the apparent 
unaniminity of spirit and service which had char- 
acterized the work of the past year. 

Sectional Membership. — Eleven sections had ap- 
plied for charters and had thereby expressed 
confidence in the management and policies of 
the Association. 

Financial Situation—Great advancement had been 
made in the direction of balancing the budget 
through sustaining memberships, contributions 
from Sections and revenue from exhibits. 

A deficit of nearly $1500.00 had been carried 
over from previous years, and the obligations for 
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the current year had amounted to more than 
$2600. 

Every effort was made to balance the budget 
before the close of the Convention through addi- 
tional contributions from Sections and _ individ- 
uals, and it came close to being an actuality, for 
a profit of $900.00 had been realized on the.ex- 
hibits under the expert management of Past 
President H. W. Gibson. I have since received 
word that this amount, added to by more than 
$700. in contributions had made it possible to 
go over the top by the close of the fiscal year, 
March 23rd, pay all bills and start the new 
period with a clean slate. This is a real achieve- 
ment which will be welcomed by the entire mem- 
bership, particularly in view of the difficulties 
which have been encountered in this direction 
year after year. 

The Camping Magazine—The Camping Magazine 
was reported to have made very satisfactory prog- 
ress but that the financial burden had been borne 
by a very few people. It developed that President 
Twining had underwritten each issue personally, 
and had then endeavored to secure advertising to 
cover the cost. Dr. Bernard S. Mason had car- 
ried on the work as editor at very small remuner- 
ation, thereby contributing much of his time on 
a volunteer basis. The present magazine is in- 
deed a credit to the Association and is, in itself, 
a splendid tribute to Dr. Mason’s editorial abil- 
ity. 

The need was stressed for greater circulation, 
and it was decided to offer club subscriptions at 
$1.00 per year to active members for their par- 
ents and counselors and for the purpose of edu- 
cating the public, provided such clubs should in- 
clude at least fifteen subscriptions. The decision 
was made with the understanding that the offer 
would be open until June 15 and that the period 
might be extended at the discretion of the Board. 

It was suggested that members of the various 
sections be urged to support the Camping Maga- 
zine by securing advertising in addition to the 
promotion of the subscriptions on an individual 


and club basis among parents and friends of. 


campers. 

It developed that an impression had gained 
ground that the CAMPING WoRLD is the official 
magazine of the American Camping Association, 
and attention was called to the fact that the 
CAMPING MAGAZINE is the only official organ of 
the national body. 

Section Programs.—A great need was expressed for 
adequate section programs, and it was suggested 
that during the coming year each section might 
take one subject for discussion and experimenta- 
tion, and report its findings to the Association. 

It was further suggested that complete pro- 
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grams of counselor training and other phases of 
activity might be submitted to the various sec- 
tions. 

A Committee on Section Programs was ap- 
pointed to contact all sections, ascertain to what 
extent programs are being carried out, study the 
Annual Section Reports and include the results 
in a general report which might be made the 
basis for greater progress in this direction. 

Committee on Education Appointed.—A Committee 
on Education and Research was also appointed 
for the purpose of studying the camping situation 
as it affects outcomes in the lives of students at 
the colleges and universities, and to suggest sub- 
jects for theses on camping to those seeking a 
Ph.D. degree. In the discussion of this particular 
matter, emphasis was given to the fact that camp- 
ing is becoming increasingly recognized by par- 
ents as an educational factor in the lives of their 
children. 

It was reported that at Andover the highest 
rating in scholarship has been found among boys 
who have been in Camp, and that at Vassar Col- 
-lege every girl, who during the past year, had 
excelled in scholarship, had previously attended 
a summer camp. 

Increase in Membership of National Assoctation.— 
A considerable increase in the membership of the 
National Association was established as one of 


the main objectives for the coming year, and all 
sections were urged to do everything in their 
power to interest their own constituents in be- 
coming affiliated with this nation-wide Move- 
ment. 


The Convention 

Nearly four hundred people participated in the 
Convention, with organization and private camps 
being rather evenly distributed in their representa- 
tion. 

A spirit of good fellowship prevailed throughout 
the entire gathering, and naturally the chief value 
was to be found in the opportunities for informal 
chats, absorbing ideas and exchanging experiences. 

The seminars and other discussion groups were 
well attended and were conducted under the leader- 
ship of experts in various phases of camping opera- 
tion, program and techniques. For instance, one 
seminar on Health and Safety was led by Dr. Fred 
E. Clow, who is consulting physician for fourteen 
children’s camps and who therefore brought to the 
Convention a wealth of practical experience. Other 
group leaders were equally prominent and well 
versed in their subjects. 

The theme of the Convention was “Organized 
Camping—a Paramount Factor in Social Develop- 
ment,”’ and noted speakers delivered very inspiring 
and instructive addresses. I quote, with apologies 
to the speakers for the lack of continuity and in- 
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complete reports in the notes which were taken at 
random on each occasion. 

1. Miss Emily Welch, Past President of the As- 
sociation, spoke on “A Challenge to Camp Direc- 
tors” in which she called attention to the need for 
emphasis upon higher professional ethics among 
Camp Directors. “One Camp that is unprofessional 
in its promotion,” she said, “will do more harm 
than the good that is accomplished by fifty camps 
of the right type.” 

Miss Welch presented three challenges to the 
camping field, and stated that the first challenge 
which faces Camp Directors today is a strenuous 
effort to impress educators with the realization that 
the camp is to be included with the home, church 
and school as a vital factor in the preparation of 
childhood for meeting the problems of life. She 
referred to a recent book by a noted author as an 
indication that some educators are not sold on the 
value of modern camping methods and stated that 
the book presents a real challenge to us to justify 
the new elements in camping according to stand- 
ards involved in two questions, as follows: (a) Has 
the program provided for the spirit of adventure, 
(b) Does it expose children to safe danger? 

The latter question had been raised earlier in 
the address when Miss Welch sought to answer the 
objections which had been made to mountain climb- 
ing and other hazards which have to do with ex- 
peditions. | 

The second challenge is to raise the standard of 
leadership and secure counselors who are real edu- 
cators and who have a vision of their possibilities 
in this direction. 

The third challenge is that of a high type of 
salesmanship in presenting Camps to parents, in 
particular, and the public, in general. 

2. Mr. and Mrs. Monroe Smith, Co-workers of 
the American Youth Hostels, favored the Conven- 
tion with a very comprehensive account of the his- 
tory of the Movement as well as its ideals, purposes 
and methods. Evidently this Movement is destined 
to be received as enthusiastically in America as it 
is at the present time in eighteen countries of Eur- 
ope, where 2,000 Youth Hostels are in operation. 

3. Dr. Douglas Armour Thom, Professor of Psy- 
chiatry at Tufts College Medical School, delivered 
an address on “Camp as a Socializing Experience.” 

The importance of camping early in life is now 
generally recognized and we realize that the best 
instincts in children are often awakened through 
their contacts with nature. The child, while in 
Camp, comes face to face with reality after having 
been confused by the abstractions of school life. 
Often times a boy who is backward in school may 
20 to camp and develop self-confidence to a degree 
that exceeds all expectations. 

The desire to live up to the standards of the 
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group proves a motivating force to children who 
have not responded to the efforts of home and 
school. Children who have been too dependent on 
their parents usually avoid new situations as they 
step over the threshold of the home into the world 
beyond, for they have not had sufficient normal 
contacts. “4 3 

Camping is a factor in emotional development, 
and camp life~is:‘an experience which should aid 
one to face failure as well as success. It should 
help the child to develop special abilities for the 
sake of the joy of achievement, without looking to 
the grandstands for applause. 

The danger is that we may forget the importance 
of individuality in our efforts to socialize the world. 

There are three “I’s” to be kept in mind as the 
objectives of child training in camp, and which are 
more important than the three ‘R’s” namely: (a) 
independence—the courage to be different, (b) in- 
itiative—the capacity to be different, when the emo- 
tional responses are more apt to govern a situation 
than the intellectual reactions, (c) imagination— 
the joy of being different—the desire for attention, 
power and security. The child needs “adjustability” 
as much as it does ‘“‘adjustment’—for the first is 
permanent and the second is merely temporary. 
Adjustability involves development of primitive 
urges and instincts, and helping the camper to meet 
new situations in an adequate way. 

4. Dr. L. B. Sharp, Executive Director of Life’s 
Summer Camps, delivered a stimulating address on 
“Plotting Your Course; a Specific Procedure in the 
Development of Camptivities.”’ He stressed the need 
for definite goals in our leadership of the camping 
program, and said that we ought to plot our camp- 
ing course with the same degree of accuracy which 
has characterized the leaders in navigation, aero- 
nautics, and other phases of life, where schedules 
are closely followed in meeting objectives progres- 
sively. 

He likened camps to ships out at sea, some of 
them palatial, others mere dingies, row-boats, etc., 
all heading in the same direction but representing 
different types of operation. 

“Analyze your goals and specific procedures,” 
said he, “in relation to your own particular kind of 
camp. Camp is an individual thing compared to 
other systems of education. In school you are all 
on one big ship and you know just where you will 
land. Camps are units like ships upon the sea, and 
all we can do in our efforts toward correlation is to 
wave encouragement to them and seek their co- 
operation in attaining definite ends in character- 
building and healthful activity. Each camp is built 
around personality, and personalities differ. They 
are all on the water together, and cooperation is the 
key-word regardless of the local situations which 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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The History of Organized Camping 
By 


Genesis of a 


C, amp Literature 


Epitor’s Note.—This is the sixth chapter of Mr. Gibson’s 
work on the history of the organized camp movement. 
The seventh installment will appear in the first issue in 
the autumn, the October issue. 


CHAPTER VI 


“Histories make men wise: poets, witty: 
mathematics, subtle: natural philosophy, deep: 
morals, grave: logic and rhetoric, able to con- 
tend.” 

—BACON 


treating technically the subject of organ- 

ized camping was available. Several arti- 
cles on the subject had appeared in magazines 
and are referred to in preceding chapters of 
this historical statement. Books on the general 
subject of ‘“‘camping-in-the-rough” could be 
purchased, but no book dealing specifically 
with the organized camp was listed until the 
book Camping for Boys, written by the author 
of this historical statement, appeared in 1911 
(printed by the Association Press, New York). 
It was a hand-book telling how to select a site, 
erect suitable camp buildings, insure proper 
sanitation, suggesting rainy day games and ac- 
tivities, etc. It was used and recommended by 
the Boy Scouts of America. This was the pio- 
neer book in the development of a camp litera- 
ture, and the edition was sold within a short 
period of time. 

In the same year appeared Harper’s Camp- 
ing and Scouting, an outdoor guide for Ameri- 
can boys, edited by George Bird Grinnell and 
Dr. Eugene L. Swan. The first part of the 
book dealt with scouting, which was beginning 
to capture the imagination of our people. Part 
IV was written by Dr. Swan, at that time di- 
rector of Pine Island Camp, and incorporated 
in the ten chapters devoted to boys’ camps his 
Own experiences. Being a physician, he gave 
valuable suggestions regarding health, sani- 


Pp REVIOUS to 1911 no printed literature 


H. W. GIBSON 
Past President, American 
Camping Association 


tation, food, dietetics, hiking, clothing, games. 
Part VII consists of two chapters on Camping 
for Girls and is entitled to first place in the 
list of printed chapters on the conduct of a 
girls’ camp. 

In 1915 Porter Sargent’s Handbook of the 
Best Private Schools appeared, which included 
the first historical account of the summer 
camp, a critical analysis of the camps in the 
United States and Canada and also a tabu- 
lated list of camps. It was not until 1924, 
however, that Sargent issued his first survey of 
summer camps—A Handbook of Summer 
Camps—which has continued to be printed an- 
nually until 1935. In 1936 a smaller book was 
issued containing only 400 of the so-called bet- 
ter camps. In addition to the classification and 
tabulation of camps and directors, each vol- 
ume contains much valuable material pertain- 
ing to camp activities and general information, 
historical and philosophical, about the organ- 
ized camping movement. 

Influenced by the glamour of the World 
War, the Century Company printed in 1917 
The Boys’ Camp Manual, a Handbook of 
Military and All-Round Training, by Charles 
K. Taylor, director of Camp Penn, the “under 
military age camp” near Plattsburg. This 
book which is devoted almost exclusively to 
military training cannot really be classified 
among books dealing with the all-round pro- 
gram and procedure of organized camps. 

Summer in a Girls’ Camp by Anna Worth- 
ington Coale came from the press of the Cen- 
tury Company in 1919. The book is made up 
of articles previously printed in St. Nicholas 
and Outlook. 


In 1920 Girl Scouts, Inc., issued the first 
technical book on girls’ camps, entitled Camp- 
ward Ho, a Manual for Girl Scout Cambs. 
Many excellent publications have successively 
been printed by this organization and their 
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contribution to the literature of organized 
camping has been of inestimable worth. 


The First Publication 


The Publication Committee of the National 
Association of Director of Girls’ Camps, con- 
sisting of Eugene H. Lehman, chairman, Dr. J. 
Wilford Allen, Miss Anna W. Coale, Mrs. 
Charles H. Farnsworth and William G. Vinal, 
believing that there should be a publication 
“through which a point of contact might be 
established between camp directors for ex- 
change of experiences and introduction of new 
ideas or between parents and the guardians 
and mentors of their children during a portion 
of the most impressionable and formative peri- 
od of their life,” in 1921 sent out a question- 
naire to the directors of every known camp in 
the United States asking for information from 
which data could be compiled which would be 
helpful in the executive and financial adminis- 
tration of summer camps. 

The response was agreeably surprising and 
through the generosity of the American Sports 
Publishing Company of New York the first 
issue of Camps and Camping appeared in June, 
1921, edited by Eugene H. Lehman. It con- 
tained 166 pages of special articles devoted to 
all phases of organized camp life, also a list 
of presidents of the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Directors of 
Girls’ Camps, the Code of Ethics, the Consti- 
tutions of the National Association and the 
New England Branch of Directors of Girls’ 
Camps, and a classified index of boys’ and 
girls’ camps. It was a noble venture and con- 
tinued to be published annually up to 1931 in- 
clusive, when the publication was discontinued 
for economic reasons. The eleven annuals 
would find the making of a bibliography of the 
articles a matter of great satisfaction as well as 
a valuable contribution to the history of the 
movement. 


The First Monthly Publication 


Spalding’s Camp News, “devoted to the in- 
terests of organized camps for boys and girls” 
made its first appearance in March, 1922 as a 
private contribution of A. G. Spalding & Broth- 
ers for “the purpose of providing a medium 
whereby the interests of the groups connected 
with camps can be advanced.” The May, 1925 
number was the last issue published. 
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Laura I. Mattoon, the versatile genius of 
the movement, in the 1924 edition of Camps 
and Camping wrote a number of “Suggestions 
for the Future from Experiences of the Past,” 
among which is the following: ‘“‘We (the C.D. 
A.) should publish our own handbook, peri- 
odicals and special reports, and not be con- 
nected with any one business concern. * * * 
These publications could be a source of in- 
come to our Association.” 


Other Books on Camping Appear 

In 1923 the writer published Camp Man- 
agement, a Manual for Camp Directors, a large 
book profuse with illustrations and containing 
twenty chapters dealing with many subjects 
pertaining to the management of a camp. The 
edition was distributed in many countries in 
addition to the United States and Canada. 

The Redbook Magazine in 1933 sent Henry 
Wellington Wask, associate director of its 
Camping Department, on a trip visiting some 
two hundred New England Camps to observe 
the actual operation of camps and discover 
how the magazine could be of service to camp 
directors and parents. The results of this “In- 
ward Voyage” were printed in a book, Summer 
Camps, published by the magazine and dis- 
tributed gratuitously. The introduction was 
written by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent. A second 
book by Mr. Wask was published by the Red- 
book Magazine in 1925 under the title of The 
Camping Ideal, a New Human Race. This sec- 
ond volume gives a brief survey of the camping 
movement in the United States with particular 
references to organized cultural camps in the © 
Atlantic and Midwestern States. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart wrote the Greeting for this book. The 
third volume of this series was published in 
1926, the title being More About Summer 
Camps, Training for Leisure. Gifford Pinchot, 
then Governor of Pennsylvania, wrote the 
Greeting. In the three years of travel and ob- 
servation, Mr. Wask visited 412 organized 
summer camps. 

L. H. Weir, field secretary of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, in 
1924 compiled a Manual on Organized Camp- 
ing which was published by Macmillan Com- 
pany. Mr. Weir made an extensive survey of 
organized camping and this book contains much 
valuable information, especially concerning the 
problems of the large camps conducted by or- 
ganizations. 
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The Library on Camping, twelve little vol- 
umes, each dealing with a particular subject of 
organized camping, was published by the writ- 
er in 1927. Sets of this Library have found 
their way to nineteen different countries. 

The first attempt at a scientific treatment 
of the summer camp was Camping and Char- 
acter, a camp experience in Character Educa- 
tion by H. S. Dimock and C. E. Hendry, pub- 
lished by Association Press in 1929. This book 
established a standard in presenting the edu- 
cational aspect of organized camping. 


The Prize Book 


The Department of Education of the Red- 
book Magazine in 1930 offered a prize and 
book publication for a constructive and crea- 
tive contribution to the theory and practice 
of organized camping. The prize offer was 
stimulated by the recognition of the fact that 
the rather meagre supply of such literature was 
a handicap to the professional progress of this 
important branch of education. A Committee 
of Award for the prize was appointed,. consist- 
ing of Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Chairman; Dr. 
John M. Brewer, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University; Dr. Mark A. May, 
Department of Education, Graduate School, 
Yale University; Dr. J. C. Elson, Department 
of Physical Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Dr. Jay B. Nash, Department of' Physical 
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Education, School of Education, New York 
University; and H. W. Gibson, at that time 
President of the Camp Directors Association. 
After reading and re-reading the many manu- 
scripts submitted, the Committee by a ma- 
jority vote awarded the prize to Bernard S. 
Mason of the Department of Sociology, Ohio 
State University. Mr. Mason’s study, Camp- 
ing and Education, Camp Problems from the 
Campers’ Viewpoint, was printed in book form 
in 1930 by The McCall Company of New 
York. This book was the first interpretation 
of camp from the campers’ viewpoint. 

Education and the Summer Camp by Lloyd 
Burgess Sharp was published in 1930 by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. This study analyzes the 
summer camp as it affords desirable situations 
for educational outcomes. The book traces the 
development of camping as a part of the Social 
Service work in New York City. 


The First Sixteen Books 


The first books, which laid the foundation 
of a literature on organized camping, chrono- 
logically arranged are: H. W. Gibson, Camp- 
ing for Boys, 1911; Grinnell & Swan, Harpers’ 
Camping and Scouting, 1911; Sargents Hand- 
book, 1915; Charles K. Taylor, The Boys 
Camp Manual, 1917; Anna W. Coale, Summer 
in a Girls’ Camp, 1919; Girl-Scouts, Inc., 
Campward Ho, a Manual for Girls’ Cambs, 
1920; Camps and Camping, a series of annuals 
edited by Eugene H. Lehman, 1921-1931; 
H. W. Gibson, Camp Management, 1923; Hen- 
ry Wellington Wack, Summer Cambs, 1923; 
L. H. Weir, A Manual on Organized Camp- 
ing, 1924; Henry Wellington Wack, The 
Camping Ideal, 1925; Henry Wellington 
Wack, More About Summer Camps, 1926; 
H. W. Gibson, Library on Camping, 1927; 
Dimock and Hendry, Camping and Character, 
1929; Bernard S. Mason, Camping and Educa- 
tion, 1930; Lloyd Burgess Sharp, Education 
and the Summer Camp, 1930. 

This chapter is not a book review or a bib- 
liography on camping, but a historical state- 
ment of the beginnings of a literature on or- 
ganized camping, therefore only those books 
which deal specifically with the subject of or- 
ganized camping are listed. Many articles on 
the subject appeared in magazine, monograph 
and various publications during the interim 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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N ecatos 


A New Camp Game 


Epitor’s Nore—Mr. McCrea, the inventor of Necatos, 
presents herewith the first published article on this new 
sport which promises to sweep the country. The Camping 
Magazine is happy to publish this first release of a game 
that appears to have so much merit not only in organized 
camps but in all play circles, indoors and out. 


rectors of organized camps and outdoor 

recreational-educational groups are con- 
stantly on the trail of new activities that will 
add variety and glamour to their programs. 
Such leaders will welcome Necatos with wide 
open arms—it is a brand new game, so new in 
fact that the equipment is not yet on the mar- 
ket in quantities. So full of merit is it for or- 
ganized camps, however, that production is 
being rushed in order to meet the demands for 
the camps in time for the coming season. 

Necatos is really not a game at all but a 
device used in many games. Herein lies one 
of the chief reasons for its appeal to camp 
leaders—it can be used in so many games and 
opens up so many new activities. 

To make a long story short, Necatos is a 
method of catching a tennis ball in a cup-like 
arrangement held in the hand.. Instead of 
catching the ball with the bare or gloved hand, 
it is caught in an aluminum cup held in the 
hand. And similarly, it is thrown with the cup. 

The Necatos cup resembles a loving cup in 
shape—it is eight inches long and four-and- 
one-half inches wide at the top, tapering down 
to two inches at the bottom. There is a wood- 
en handle at the bottom, with which it is held.* 

The significant feature of the cup is the 
thumb control of the ball: there is a hole or 
slot in the cup near the handle through which 
the thumb is inserted. When the ball is caught 
in the cup, the thumb presses against it to re- 
tain it and prevent it from bouncing out. In 
throwing with the cup, the thumb is released 
at the proper moment, thus letting the ball 
escape. 

At first exposure the handling of the ball in 
the cup may appear forbidding, but one has 


* Necatos cups can be obtained from The Robert H. 
McCrea Co., Oakmont, Pennsylvania. The cost will be in 
the neighborhood of $1.75 each. Delivery can be made 
around July Ist. 


p ROGRESSIVE directors and program di- 
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to use the cup for a moment to be convinced 
that the process is not only easy but peculiarly 
fascinating. In fact, so much of intrigue is 
there in catching the ball in the Necatos cup 
that herein rests the greatest appeal of the - 
sport. A few minutes of practice will perfect 
the thumb control. There is a greater thrill of 
satisfaction in making a difficult catch with 
the cup than in catching a ball with any other 
device that the writer knows. 

The ball may be thrown with great speed 
and for great distance with the cup. There are 
a number of types of throws that are used, 
each of which can be quickly mastered by the 
players. 

Many in number are the games that can 
be played with Necatos—in fact the cup can 
conceivably be used in connection with any 
type of game based upon catching and throw- 
ing a ball, the only necessity being that a tennis 
ball be substituted for the usual ball. A book- 
let describing a number of standardized Neca- 
tos games for camp, playground, gymnasium, 
and lawn is supplied with the cups. 

The presence of the cup is all that is neces- 
sary to start campers to playing and experi- 
menting. Soon they will be playing games of 
their own invention. The cup is always invit- 
ing—one cannot see it without wanting to 
handle it and play with it. 

A half dozen Necatos cups will open up 
many new sports that will add new appeal to 
a camp program. | 


Necatos Games 

Here are a few of the ways in which Necatos 
can be used in camp—the detailed rules may 
be obtained from the rule book accompanying 
the cup: 

High-Net Tennis—tThis game is played on a 
deck tennis court with two players on a side. Surely 
every camp has a deck tennis court—that game is 
so ideal for summer-camp use—but in case one is 
not available, a badmenton court may be used. The 
important thing is a net about five feet high. 

One or two players are-on a side, each with a 
Necatos cup. One side serves by standing behind 
the back line and throwing the ball from the cup 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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ON THE TRAIL OF NEW BOOKS 





Sports for Recreation 


By The Staff of the Department of Intramural 
Sports, University of Michigan, E. D. Mitchell, 
Editor. (New York: A. S. Barnes & Company, 
1936) 465 Pages, $2.50. 


Here is a book that is made to order for the 
summer camp. Into one volume is united the nec- 
essary information on 28 sports! The average lead- 
er and camp director is not in position to possess 
a book on each of the many sports, and conse- 
quently will welcome a volume that gives him, be- 
tween its two covers, all he needs to know to teach 
and direct all of the sports. Such a book is not only 
a Saving in money but it is a great convenience. 

This is not a book of rules, but rather one of 
instruction in how to perform in the sport, and how 
to teach the skills. And happily, it does not go into 
the sports completely and minutely, but treats each 
from the standpoint of the beginner and average 
player. It goes into each just about as extensively 
as the average camp counselor and play director 
would be called upon to do. 

And for the most part, the activities are well se- 
lected from the standpoint of the camp director and 
outdoor leader: archery, badminton, softball, bowl- 
ing, boxing, canoeing, boating, equitation, fencing, 
touch football, golf, handball, horseshoes, lacrosse, 
riflery, speedball, soccer, squash racquets, swim- 
ming and diving, tennis, track and field, volleyball, 
water polo, wrestling, etc. There is an excellent 
chapter on practical aids in conducting sports. 

To this reviewer, it looks as though this book be- 


longs in every camp and play leader’s library. 
—B.S.M. 


Untying Apron Strings—The Story of Personality 
Development. 


By Helen Gibson Hogue (Chicago: Character 
Associates, Inc., 1936) 125 pages, paper, $1.00. 


An excellent, scholarly, and withal thoroughly 
understandable and entertaining discussion of 
warped personality patterns and the means of ad- 
justment. It points out the signs of immature per- 
sonality and connects them with the causes, toward 
the end that parents, teachers, and leaders may 
better understand how to assist in remedy and pre- 
vention. It holds that the mental health of our 
country rests not with the mental experts but rather 
in the hands of informed parents, teachers, clergy- 
men, and lay leaders. 

Emotional immaturity is startlingly prevalent. 





Adults on every hand are seen who, all unbe- 
known to themselves, are still tied to Apron Strings. 
The greatest task of leadership in group work, ris- 
ing in importance above all else, is helping children 
to grow into normal emotional maturity. And the 
task is far from a simple one. 

Here is a book that makes understandable the 
facts which every camp director and group leader 
should know. And such leaders of youth must 
know if they are to fulfil their function and an- 
nounced purpose—the task cannot be left to an 
employed specialist: it is the function of every 
leader. 

An excellent book for pre-camp reading and 
counselors’ training courses.—B.S.M. 


More Things Any Boy Can Make 


By Joseph Leeming (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936) 195 pages, $2.00. 


Those who know Joseph Leeming’s little book of 
a few years ago, Things Any Boy Can Make, will 
welcome this delightful successor of similar title 
and nature. 

The trouble with most how-to-make-it books is 
that they are concerned with things too hard to 
make—projects too big, too difficult, and too ex- 
pensive. When we think back to the books we used 
in our boyhood days, most of us are certain indeed 
of the truth of this statement. Mr. Leeming must 
have had that fact in mind when he brought out 
this book of delightful Uttle projects—things any 
boy can make. And happily, things he can make 
from materials found in any home. 

It is a book for younger boys and girls, those 
not yet old enough to possess much skill in crafts 
and carpentry. Yet, so fascinating and novel are 
these little projects that older children and even 
adults will find them interesting. The finding of 
craft projects of sufficient simplicity and appeal for 
young children is a problem in camps and clubs— 
this book presents scores of them, clearly described 
and vividly diagramed. It will be valuable in the 
hands of the craft counselor, club leader, and par- 
ent who has to deal with younger children —B.S.M. 


Tennis for Teachers 
By Helen Irene Driver (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1936) 191 pages, $2.50. 


This book should end the tennis teacher’s search 
for the proper book on the art of tennis. Says R. 
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Norris Williams, 2nd, “it presents with interesting 
simplicity a method of teaching and counsel which 
is eminently sound.” 

A little book, yet it is a huge one in the mass of 
clear and understandable information it presents on 
good tennis form, common faults, and teaching 
progressions. And it is not built on the personal 
idiosyncrasies of one person—the author has 
searched far and wide in the tennis world for the 
best strokes for each purpose. And she presents 
her material simply, vividly, and with enthusiasm. 

Every aspect of the game is treated. Elementary 
games for training are described, and the means of 
overcoming the handicap of large tennis classes and 
inadequate space are discussed. 

Secure this little book, Mr. and Mrs. Camp Di- 
rector, and turn it over to your tennis counselor— 
the result will be better tennis and more joy from 
tennis on the part of campers.—B.S.M. 


Nature Lore or Listen to the Voice of Nature. 


By H. P. von W. Kjerschow Agersborg, Ph.D. 
St. Louis: John S. Swift Co., Inc., 1936) 178 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


This is a series of short stories and experiences 
about animals, birds, fish, and insects, by one who 
loves the wild lands and the wild folk, written with 
the hope that others may be caused to know and 
love them too. For the most part the stories are 
taken from the personal experience of the author. 
It is designed for intermediate children, for nature 
leaders, and adults interested in nature subjects. 

Surely these stories and the information con- 
tained in them will be of value to all outdoor lead- 
ers, nature teachers, and counselors.—B.S.M. 


The Flat Bow 


By W. B. Hunt and J. J. Metz (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1936) 64 pages, 
paper, 50c. 


As attractive and artistic a little book as has 
come to our attention in many a day, The Flat 
Bow describes the making of the American bow, 
the general type used by the American Indian, as 
contrasted to the English long bow. Books aplenty 
are there on the long bow, but few indeed have 
done justice to the flat type. And the flat bow is 
full of merit—it is as efficient as the long bow, 
requires less material, and can be more quickly 
and easily made. 

The book describes the making of bow strings, 
arrows, and other archery tackle in terms the be- 
ginner can understand. The directions for archery 
shoots and novelty meets are not neglected. Of 
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conspicuous merit are the clear and artistic illus- 
trations. 

It is altogether an excellent little book for the 
camp, club, and school library.—B.S.M. 


Leisure and Recreation 


By M. H. and E. S. Neumeyer (New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Company, 1936) 405 pages, $3.00. 


This is a study of the social aspects of leisure 
and recreation. From the sociological standpoint, 
the various aspects of leisure in modern society are 
reviewed, together with the agencies and organiza- 
tions for the administering of recreation. The older 
theories of play are discussed and evaluated. The 
work is an effort to bring together the thinking and 
interpretations on recreation, both traditional and 
modern, into a text book of particular interest to 
students of sociology and the various social prob- 
lems involved in leisure. While its original contri- 
butions may not be startling, yet it fills well the 
purpose of a text in the social aspects of leisure 
and recreation. It will be of particular interest to 
sociologists, educators, and students of recreation 
and leisure.—J.C.S. 


Tumbling for Girls. 


By M. V. Brady (Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 
1936) 100 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


This is a handbook on tumbling for teachers and 
students of high school and college age, written by 
one who has taught tumbling for many years in 
camp and college. It provides an abundance of 
material adaptable to all purposes, from the class 
in physical education to the camp or school pag- 
eant. The book aims to develop skill and grace 
through tumbling, and at the same time does not 
neglect the spirit of play. It will be valuable indeed 
to all who are called upon to teach physical activi- 
ties and produce projects and demonstrations of 
physical skills—B.S.M. 


Gamecraft. 


By H. D. Edgrin and J. T. Eiswald (Chicago: 
George Williams College, 1936) 29 pages, paper, 
mimeographed, 50c. 


An excellent little booklet containing descriptions 
and diagrams for making a large number of games 
and play devices. There are games of the active 
type, game boards for indoor use, and a large num- 
ber of events particularly desirable for progressive 
game parties but suitable for all indoor occasions. 
It is a valuable booklet, particularly for use in 
camp where games of these types must be con- 
structed as they are needed. 
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Seen and Heard 
ALONG CAMPING'S FAR FLUNG TRAIL 














New York Section 
Elects Officers 


At the annual business meeting of the New York 
Section held on April 23rd, Ralph C. Hill was 
elected President, taking over the office so success- 
fully held by Miss Hazel K. Allen. The vice-presi- 
dency went to Miss Esther Waldo, and Robert 
Denniston was re-elected Secretary and Treasurer. 

Miss Dryden’s committee on radio programs an- 
nounced that arrangements had been completed for 
ten quarter-hour periods on camping over WABC 
and a like number over WOR and other stations. 

Following the business session there were five dis- 
cussion groups: Mrs. Bingham spoke on “New Ad- 
venture in Camping,” Mrs. Harriet Wolfe on “En- 
rollment Methods,” Colba Gucker on “The Day’s 
Program,” and Harvey Gordon on “Equipment and 
Maintenance.” 








Get Acquainted Offer 










‘“Prang’ Tempera, Crayonex, Everyday Art Colored 
— assure easy and brilliant effects in Camp 
‘raft. 


Try these craft articles and color materials: 
1 Color Carve bracelet — _ 16 colors Crayonex 
6 Wooden buttons 1 hingewood box 
6 plain mats (as illustrated) 
postpaid for $1.00 


6 jars tempera colors 60c extra. 
Catalog and coloring ideas included. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Dept. C M, Sandusky, Ohio 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 


























guest lecturer of the conference. 


Girl Scouts Summer Courses 


at Camp Edith Macey 


Under the leadership of Hazel K. Allen, a series 
of training courses will be conducted this summer 
at Camp Edith Macey, Briarcliff Manor, New York, 
which will be of particular interest to women seek- 
ing training in camping and outdoor leadership. 
These courses are held in connection with the Na- 
tional Girl Scout Training School. Of outstanding 
importance to camp leaders are the courses for 
camp counselors, those in tramping and training, 
and those in nature and crafts. 

The school opens on June 14th and continues 
until October 2nd, operating in two-week sections. 
A faculty of outstanding capacity will be in charge. 





Counselor's Training Course 


at Surprise Lake Camp 


Surprise Lake Camp of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association, Cold Springs, New York, will conduct 
a course for a limited number of young men de- 
Siring training as camp counselors. The course will 
include lectures by staff members and visiting ex- 
perts, discussions, and practical apprenticeship. 
The course starts June Ist and continues for ten 
weeks, ending on Labor Day. Max Oppenheimer 
is in general charge of the course. . 











Washington Camp Conference 





The largest and most successful camp conference 
ever held in the state of Washington took place in 
Seattle on April 24th and 25th. Sponsored by the 
Department of Physical Education for Women of 
the University of Washington and the Washington 
Camping Association, 241 enthusiastic leaders at- 
tended representing 63 camps. In addition to the 
many excellent lectures and discussions by out- 
standing leaders of that region, Miss Abbie Graham 
of New York City delivered three addresses as the 
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National Convention Report 
(Continued from Page 17) 


may exist. Let us be ready to lend a hand in time 
of distress, to toss a crust of bread rather than to 
throw a stone.” 

Dr. Sharp urged the Camp Directors to make 
certain that counselors understand the goals and 
courses of procedure. “The director may have his 
own goals and purposes clearly defined,” he said, 
“but the boy or girl comes in more continuous con- 
tact with the counselor, and the latter must know 
what is expected of him or her as a leader, and just 
what it is hoped may be accomplished with the 
child. 

We should re-study our goals for camping in the 
light of developments from year to year, exploring 
more and more the unknown area of the child’s 
mind and seeking to adopt our camptivities to the 
latest trends in camping procedure. 

Camping is a process of life, yet divided int 
groups of activities, none of which we can afford to 
minimize in the set-up of a camp program. A seem- 
ingly trivial camptivity may have a vital bearing 
as a specific procedure in guided thinking and per- 
sonality growth.” 

In illustrating this point, Dr. Sharp referred to 
an incident which occurred in the White House a 
little time ago, when President Roosevelt was dress- 
ing for a dinner engagement, and when he was un- 
able to find his shirt-studs. To the President of the 
United States, with all of the burdens of the nation 
resting upon his shoulders, nothing on earth was 
more important at that moment than that he should 
be able to secure the little pearl buttons with which 
to complete his attire. 


Camptivities were frequently referred to in the 
address, as channels through which a child might 
express in a practical way his or her desire to 
achieve worth-while things. It was made plain that 
camptivities are more than simply phases of camp- 
ing. Fishing is not a camptivity until the boy has 
made a model of the fish he caught. Dietetics is a 
camptivity when a child actually uses it as a guide 
in preparing a meal. 

Dr. Sharp closed his address with an appeal for 
greater emphasis upon the need and value of con- 
servation of wild-life and a greater visualization and 
motivation of the child’s conceptions of nature, de- 
veloping the child’s awarenes of camping in its 
broadest sense. 

5. Miss Josephine Schain, National Director of 
Girl Scouts, Incorporated, spoke on ‘Physical Edu- 
cation as a Factor in Social Development. Miss 


Schain quoted the saying that “Children do not go 
to school to be educated,” but their contacts cannot 
help but educate them to a very definite degree. 
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This same principle may well be applied to 
camping, and it involves the power of example as 
related to leadership. Character is caught—not 
taught—and a counselor of the right type is the 
most important factor in the attainment of camp- 
ing objectives. 

Miss Schain enunciated four essentials of a good 
counselor, as follows: (1) Health. A counselor 
should be healthy in body and mind, if he or she is 
to be in a position to help the child to meet life 
sanely, normally and happily. (2) Personality. The 
counselor’s personality must be rich, vigorous and 
buoyant, and permeated with a happy disposition. 
(3) A sense of the spiritual. A counselor’s heart 
and mind must be attuned to spiritual values with 
the development of character paramount in the in- 
fluence of leadership. (4) Training. A counselor 
must be trained for the job. “Too many coun- 
selors,” said she, “‘are selected on the basis of the 
number of boys or girls they can bring with them 
to camp rather than in the light of the above quali- 
fications.” 

Miss Schain cautioned the camp directors in the 
matter of time schedules for counselors, and urged 
that more attention be given to “‘time-off’’ periods. 
She referred to the danger of keeping counselors 
too steadily on the job until their usefulness was 
destroyed by frayed nerves and fatigued minds. 
Counselors must keep fresh the power to impart 
knowledge to children in a sympathetic and inter- 
esting manner, educating in a way that the child 
will not be conscious of the fact that he is being 
educated. Too many come to camp only camp- 
activity-minded, and fail to appreciate the oppor- 
tunities for the development of a child’s personality. 
A counselor should remember that the whole child 
goes to camp—that the child is brimming over with 
a spirit of loyalty and a sense of idealism which cry 
out for cultivation on the part of camping leader- 
ship. 

6. Paul Siple, who represented the Boy Scouts of 
America on Admiral Byrd’s first Antarctic Expedi- 
tion and who was head of the biological work on 
the second, made a fine presentation in which he 
gave a vivid description of a trip of seventy-seven 
days away from little America, and emphasized the 
value of concentrated foods as used on that occa- 
sion. 

He made some excellent suggestions for winter 
camping, which is becoming increasingly popular 
throughout the East as it is in our western coun- 
try, and stated that one of the most important fac- 
tors to be considered is the clothing which is worn 
for such an adventure. He demonstrated the value 
of a new and very light form of dress which enables 
the camper to enjoy the utmost freedom in winter 
sports, and everyone was greatly interested in this 
development. I shall not attempt to go into detail, 
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Easily Staged Plays for Boys 


Nine new plays by various authors. Selected by 
S. SYLVAN SIMON. We cannot think of a more 
attractive new item for the use of summer camps. 
Every play in this book has been chosen by a camp 
expert for this purpose. Cloth bound. Price $1.50. 


Debutante Plays 


Seven new plays for girls from twelve to twenty, 
by OLIVE PRICE. Ideally suited for girls’ schools 
and camps. Cloth bound. Price $1.50. 


Camp Theatricals 


A director’s handbook for making camp entertain- 
ments more effective, by S. SYLVAN SIMON. 
Covers such important problems as the building of 
scenery, lighting equipment, properties, etc., for the 
limited camp stage. Cloth bound. Price $1.50. 


Plays for Club, School and Camp 


By M. JAGENDORF. Introduction and Biblio- 
graphy by OLEDA SCHROTTKY. Contains seven 
short dramatizations from the literature of great 
authors. Especially adapted for use by boys and 
girls 8 to 14 years. Cloth bound. Price $1.50. 


Send for our latest catalogue 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 




















for I understand that information on this subject 
will be issued to the camping field shortly. 

7. Julian Salomon, Camp Technician for the Na- 
tional Park Service, gave the delegates some very 
interesting and timely information regarding the 
plans of the Government for purchasing land, es- 
tablishing camps and constructing buildings and 
sanitation facilities in various parts of the Country. 
We were informed that an appropriation of forty 
million dollars has been made for this project. 

It was suggested that an Advisory Committee be 
formed to represent the American Camping Associ- 
ation in aiding the National Park Service in the 
details of setting the plans in operation. 

8. Dr. Sidney Lovett, Chaplain of Yale Univer- 
sity, delivered an inspiring address on “The Sum- 
mer Camp and the Building of Character.” 

In his introduction, Dr. Lovett referred to a 
statement which had been made by Dean Inge, in 
which he said that—“‘Civilization is a disease from 
which few nations have recovered.” History has 
portrayed the failure of nations that rose and fell 
because they lacked spiritual and moral power. 
“The success of our own nation,” said Dr. Lovett, 
“depends on our ability to generate character in 
the life of youth. Character-growth and develop- 
ment are the most pressing needs of the day. 

In the process of this character-development par- 
ents have the primary responsibility, supplemented 
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by the school and the church. Today, it is generally 
conceded that the camp rates in this same category, 
the four-fold influence of the family, school and the 
camp being the main factors in the building of an 
ideal manhood and womanhood. Camp directors, 


therefore, have a tremendous responsibility and a 


marvelous opportunity, for there is a time in a 
child’s life when character can best be developed 
outside the family, when some one else can do a 
better job in inculcating the ingredients of person- 
ality and developing moral and ethical sensibilities. 

Parents are looking to the camp as an agency 
which can make a real impress upon child-life, and 
instill high ideals by appealing to the child’s imag- 
ination and by giving the best in leadership. Par- 
ents do not desire to abdicate their responsibility, 
but they feel that the camp can do this particular 
job more effectively. 

Camping is becoming closely allied to the mod- 
ern home and to modern parents in cultivating 
ideals of character and cooperation and in forming 
sane, healthy attitudes toward life. We cannot es- 
tablish arbitrary standards for character-building. 
The results in this direction depend largely on the 
character of our camping leadership. 

The camp should be a place where character is 
developed mainly through the selection of coun- 
selors with strong, ethical standards and enriching 
personalities. 

A counselor without a college letter is often bet- 
ter qualified to lead children in camp than another 
who may have had a great record in football or bas- 
ketball and may yet lack imagination and the other 
good qualities of a real counselor. If we seek to 
hand-pick counselors exclusively from a particular 
strata we may defeat the purpose of camping lead- 
ership, for college men may sometimes be unable to 
get close to the problem child, who may be shy and 
diffident. The “big shot” in the athletic world often 
cannot get as close to such a child as one who has 
come through the same experiences. 

Some prospective counselors, at whom we may 
have to look twice, may have great possibilities in 
leadership, and may be possessed of a depth of 
sympathy and understanding which will enable 
them to render an inestimable service to childhood. 
When one personality sets another personality on 
fire with an ideal, we have the best character-build- 
ing influence in the world.” 

“T have been greatly impressed,” said Dr. Lovett, 
“by the leadership ability of the under-graduates 
at Yale who have been products of camps. When 
we look for men to render social service to univer- 
sity students and to accept responsibility in this 
regard, we look for young men with camp counselor 
experience, for they have the ability to transfer to 
others a realization of what it means to grow into 
the highest type of manhood and womanhood.” 
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Physical Education in Camps 


(Continued from Page 6) 

Many a child has come out of her shell under 
careful guidance at camp. Posture will hold its 
place too. Girls taught to carry themselves well 
and walk with ease are helped in their mental 
outlook on life. Just learning to hold up one’s 
head and face the world may often remove an 
inferiority complex. Again, the learning of 
techniques and how to play the games and 
sports well will build up interest, a feeling of 
effectiveness, and start children on the road to 
many happy future hours—hours perhaps when 
the proper use of their leisure time will loom 
large and the choice between a cheap movie or 
a vigorous game of tennis must be made. Know- 
ing how to play tennis well may tip the scales 
in the right direction. The friendly give-and- 
take of a camp supper with each girl doing her 
share can be made an indellible experience and 
lead, perhaps, later to family suppers and vaga- 
bond trails. A night under the stars can be of 
deep spiritual significance. A well-trained coun- 
selor in physical education will at all times en- 
courage good sportsmanship and throw oppor- 
tunities in the way of each child to practice it. 
‘We learn what we practice,” according to Dr. 
Kilpatrick. Camp offers a fertile field here in 
all the sports and games. In countless other 
ways, too, there is the chance for the campers 
to learn to play as a member of a team. They 
lose their little selves in the larger interest of 
the team. “Our team” takes the place of “my 
ball.” They can be taught to take the rub-of- 
the game pleasantly and tearlessly, and a good 
counselor brings this to pass. Throughout the 
day, too, a good physical education counselor 
is teaching them habits of promptness, habits 
of square-dealing and many others. 

I should be sorry to have anyone feel that it 
is only in activity that the physical education 
counselor makes herself felt as a social factor. 
Today, with her broader educational training, 
she can stimulate the camper’s interest in so 
many other ways—toward better selections on 
the radio, the reading of good poetry and good 
books, to have more appreciation of art and 
music. She can give her an insight into the 
wonders of woodlore and in many ways broaden 
her horizons. She should be able to lead an as- 
sembly simply, naturally and with sincerity. I 
hope the day is passed when the term “physical 
education teacher” brings to mind a mannish, 
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PICTURE POST CARDS 


Artvue Picture Post Cards of quality broadcast 
a pictorial story of progressive Camps everywhere. 
Free samples and particulars on request. 


Artvue Post Card Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 




















uncouth individual with turned up coat collar, 
a cigarette in her mouth and a swagger. We 
stress in every possible way that the physical 
education counselor should be a lady first and 
then perhaps an athlete, that she must know 
values and be ready to do her share in the all- 
round education of a child. We were interested 
in a report which came to us this fall from a 
camp director. She answered the various ques- 
tions in our questionnaire intimating that the 
counselor had been very satisfactory in her be- 
havior, attitudes, cooperation, preparation, and 
in doing the “little bit extra’ and then she 
added, “‘her very politeness is an asset and I 
can’t remember when anyone so young has 
made so outstanding a contribution to camp.” 
In closing, I would again emphasize the fact 
that the director can do much to make the work 
of the counselor more telling. Many times a 
word of friendly counsel given by the director 
would strengthen the counselor in her or his 
standards and increase their effectiveness ten- 
fold. I would also reiterate the fact that the 
counselor cannot escape setting an example. He 
or she cannot help but be a factor in the camp- 
ers’ social development and since this is so and 
since they are dealing with such plastic and 
susceptible material— an adolescent child, a 
child brimming over with loyalty, embryonic 
ideals, inner urges toward better living, hero 
worship—it would be well if each counselor 
would recall Browning’s lines: 
“All that is at all 
Lasts ever past recall. 
Earth changes but thy soul and God stand sure 
What entered into thee 
That was, is, and shall be 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops,— 
Potter and clay endure.” 
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History of Camping 
(Continued from page 20) 


from 1911 to 1930. Since 1930 a number of 
excellent volumes on organized camping have 
come from the press and the end is not yet. 
A very complete bibliography of the summer 
camp is printed in the 1935 edition of Sar- 
gent’s Handbook of Summer Cambs. 


Establishment of an Official Journal 


When an organization reaches a certain age 
and attains a national standing the logical 
move forward is the establishment of an offi- 
cial journal. In the first number of The Camp 
Directors Bulletin appears this statement: 

‘“‘At the fall meeting of the Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation held November 13-14, 1925, at Cedar Hill, 
the Massachusetts Girl Scout Headquarters at 
Waltham, Mass., the New England Section an- 
nounced the plan of publishing a Bulletin for Camp 
Directors as their contribution to the organized 
camp movement. The publication is to be self- 
supporting and ultimately turned over to the Na- 
tional Association. A motion was carried endorsing 
the plan and at a later meeting of the New England 
Section the following Editorial Board was ap- 
pointed: Mr. H. W. Gibson, editor-in-chief, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Anna Worthington Coale, New York 
City; Mr. Eugene H. Lehman, Tarrytown, N.Y.; 
Dr. William G. Vinal, Syracuse, N.Y.; Mr. Clar- 
ence E. Allen, Newton, Mass.; Miss Laura I. Mat- 
toon, Wolfeboro, N.H. It will be the policy of the 
Editorial Board to make the Bulletin a medium of 
communication between the men and women who 
are conducting camps. It is to be “our very own” 
paper rather than a supplement to something else, 
however good that something else may be. It will 
be devoted to the best interests of organized camp- 
ing. There will be ten issues a year (the months 
of July and August omitted) and it is planned to 
feature some phase of camp life each month. The 
Bulletin will be mailed free to each member of the 
C.D.A. The expense of publication is met by the 
liberal patronage of our advertisers. May we have 
the enthusiastic support of every member of the 
ls Tia | 
_ This first number of the Bulletin, which ap- 

peared in February, 1926, was only a four- 
page affair. The April, 1926 number appeared 
with a new heading—Cam ping—-and had eight 
pages. H. W. Gibson was editor-in-chief and 
A. E. Hamilton the managing editor, Mr. Ham- 


1 (NOTE)—It was at this meeting that Ex-President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard was unanimously and enthu- 
siastically elected the first honorary member of the C.D.A. 
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ilton continuing in that capacity until January, 
1927, when the management was again assumed 
by the Editorial Board. 

‘At a meeting of the New England Section 
on April 10, 1926, the motion was carried that 
the Bulletin be turned over into the hands of 
the Executive Committee of the National As- 
sociation, to be presented as a gift at the next 
general meeting in New York, April 23 to 26.’” 

The publication continued under the name 
of Camping until January, 1930, when the 
name was changed to The Camping Magazine. 
The magazine has had three editors—H. W. 
Gibson, 1926-1932; Frederick L. Guggenhei- 
mer, 1933-1934; and Bernard S. Mason, 1935 
—the present incumbent. 


The launching of the official journal of the 
Association upon the sea of journalism lured 
others to launch similar magazines, the first of 
which was Camp News, published by the Cor- 
rect Printing Company, Inc., New York, and 
edited by Ben Solomon, the first number of 
which appeared in June, 1926. In November, 
1927, this name was changed to Camper and 
Hiker, and later changed to Camp Life. In 
May, 1935, another magazine devoted to camp 
management and leadership was launched and 
named Camping World, published by Camping 
World, Inc., and edited by L. Noel Booth. The 
voyage thus far has been a turbulent one for 
all the publications, including the official jour- 
nal of the American Camping Association, 
Inc., but a rough voyage is a test of endur- 


ance. 
Author’s Note 


Many persons have furnished the material 
used in this thesis, to whom the writer ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness and also desires 
to express his grateful appreciation and thanks. 


No one is more conscious of the inadequacy 
of this very brief and incomplete statement 
than the writer. The difficulty in securing ac- 
curate historical data has revealed to him the 
need of the appointment by the American 
Camping Association of a Historian to whom 
all important literature, legislative action per- 
taining Ao organized camping, dates of meet- 
ings, outlines of leadership training courses, 
etc., should be sent and filed so that the prog- 
ress of the movement may be historically re- 
corded. The recently announced gift of 

(Continued on Page 32) 


“Camping. Vol. I. March-April, 1926. p. 2. 
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National Park Service Plans 


(Continued from page 14) 


tions exist, their camping or recreation com- 
mittees will be called upon to appoint advisory 
committees to aid in the selection of camping 
groups to operate camps on the recreational 
demonstration projects. Where such councils 
do not exist, representatives of social agencies 
interested in camping will be requested to as- 
sist in the organization of such advisory com- 
mittees. It is hoped that through the aid of 
such committees, the camps may best serve 
the camping needs of the community and reach 
groups which are at present without camping 
facilities. Before an organization is granted a 
camping or recreational permit, it will normally 
be required to demonstrate its ability to meet 
the Minimum Standards For Organized Groups 
which will be a part of the permit. These 
Minimum Standards were established to guar- 
antee the safety and general well-being of every 
camper and the proper use of all camp facili- 
ties. 

Annual camp rentals will be kept as low as 
possible in order to make the camps available 
to the agencies for whom they were primarily 
intended and at the same time make it pos- 
sible for such camping agencies to meet the 
desired standards. The minimum annual rental 
of a camp of 100-camper capacity, exclusive 
of staff, has been set tentatively at $600.00 for 
the period during which the camp Sites are to 
remain under the supervision of the National 
Park Service. The rental is intended to cover 
only the maintenance cost of the camp. The 
services normally supplied to the agencies 
operating the camps will be water, garbage 
removal, refuse disposal, necessary repairs to 
buildings and twelve months of policy protec- 
tion. The camping agencies will supply all re- 
movable equipment with the exception of 
stoves, dining tables and benches. 


Permits issued during the first year will be 
for a period of one year or less. When the 
projects are turned over to the permanent 
maintaining agency, it will be recommended 
to the maintaining agency that permits for a 
longer period be granted to organizations which 
have demonstrated their ability to operate 
camps properly. 

Wherever possible, small groups sponsoring 
camps of less than 100-camper capacity are 
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Educational Service Bureau for Camps 
M. CLAIRE SAWYER, A.M., Director 

Parents’ Advisory Bureau. Lectures given on various camp 
topics to Women's Clubs, P2rent Teacher Associations, 
etc. Leadership Courses. Administrative consultations. 
Bibliographies. Discriminating Counselor Placement. Camp 
Real Estate. Food purchasing. 

“THE ONLY COMPLETE CAMP SERVICE BUREAU” 


551 Fifth Ave., (Telephone: Murray Hill 6 0418) 
New Yerk City 








RIDING INSTRUCTOR 


Experienced in both boys’ and girls’ camps. Also 
experienced in other counsellor work. Best ref- 
erences. Send replies to: William L. Fieldman, 
3940 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 











being encouraged to combine to effect econo- 
mies in operation. As an example of such 
combination, the Washington Council of Social 
Agencies is developing a plan to combine nine 
existing camps into three camps of 100-camper 
capacity each on the Chopawamsic Project in 
Virginia. 

It is expected that at least one camp in each 
project on the attached list will be ready for 
occupancy by the summer of 1936. Applica- 
tions for permits for the use of the camps may 
be made at the regional offices of the National 
Park Service in the area in which the camp is 
located. 

Following are the addresses of the Regional 
Officers of the National Park Service: 


1. and 2. Melvin B. Borgeson, 72 West Pond- 
field Road, Bronxville, New York. Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 

3. H. K. Roberts, 2100 Central National Bank 
Bldg., Richmond, Virginia. Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. 

4. J. H. Gadsby, 309 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Loui- 
siana, Georgia and Florida. 

5. Paul V. Brown, 812 Illinois Bldg., Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Missouri and Kentucky. 

6. Donald B. Alexander, 300 Keeline Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebraska. Montana, North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wyoming, South Dakota, Iowa and Ne- 
braska. 

7. Herbert Maier, 514 Braniff Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas. 

8. Lawrence C. Merriam, 612 Underwood Bldg., 
San Francisco, California. Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon, Nevada and California. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 
FOR 


YOUR 1936 CAMP 


CATCH -’EM- ALIVE JACK 


By JACK ABERNATHY 


The intriguing tale of a colorful figure 
who caught a thousand wolves with his 
bare hands! ‘“Teddy” Roosevelt made a 
special trip west to see him do it, and made 
him Chief Marshal of Oklahoma. An ex- 
cellent story for the campfire! 


READY May 16TH. $2.00 a copy 


PUTTING STANDARDS 
IN THE .SUMMER CAMP 


By HepDtey S. DIMock 


This is IV edition of the Character Edu- 
cation series growing out of the annual 
Camp Institutes in Chicago, under the aus- 
pices of the George Williams College and 
the Council of Social Work. They have 
proved of great value to all of the camping 
field, and include standards for program; 
health and safety; organization; supervi- 
sion and administration. 


READY May 31st. 


$1.00 a copy 





ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Necatose=«A New Camp Game 
(Continued from Page 21) 


over the net. The receiving side catches it in the 
cup and throws it back. Play thus continues until 
one side misses. Players are not permitted to step 
while holding the ball but must throw it immedi- 
ately. 

The game may be scored as in Volleyball, the 
game being fifteen points. Or it may be scored as 
in Tennis—many prefer this method. 


Necatos Wallball——Any smooth wall may be used. 
Mark a line on the wall four feet from the ground 
and parallel to it. There is one player on each side. 
One throws the ball against the wall above the line, 
and the other catches it on the rebound and throws 
it back. When a player misses the catch or throws 
below the line, he loses the point. The winner of 
each point makes the next serve. Fifteen points is 
the game. 


Necatos Handball.—Handball played with the 
Necatos cup is perhaps the most popular of all the 
Necatos games and probably will become the most 
widely used and accepted. While camps seldom 
have a four-wall handball court, a one-wall court 
can be quickly and inexpensively constructed 
against any smooth wall. 

There are one or two on a side, each with a 
Necatos cup. The game follows all the rules of 
Handball except that the ball is caught and thrown 
with the cup instead of batted, and it may be 
played on the fly, first bounce, or second bounce. 
When a player has the ball in his possession, he 
may not take more than one step in disposing of it. 
In other respects Handball rules apply. 


Necatos Tennis.— Tennis is played with the 
Necatos cup on a tennis court following the usual 
rules of Tennis except that the ball is caught with 
the cup and thrown over the net. There is a pecu- 
liar intrigue in this game. For beginners it is well 
to allow the ball to be caught on the fly, first 
bounce, or second bounce. After the skills of catch- 
ing and throwing have been mastered, however, the 
regular custom of playing the ball on the fly or first 
bounce only should be followed. Players are al- 
lowed to take one step only while holding the ball. 
Scoring and all other rules are as in Tennis. 


Necatos Volleyball_——Play on a Volleyball court 
with six on a side, each with a Necatos cup. The 
game follows the general procedure of Volleyball 
except that the tennis ball is caught in the cup 
and thrown over the net. No more than one step 
may be taken while holding the ball. Scoring is as 
in Volleyball. 
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Necatos Keepball.— There are many informal 
games that may be played with Necatos, of which 
this is a sample. Two or more are on a side each 
with a cup. The players on one side start tossing 
the ball among themselves, trying to prevent the 
other side from getting it. The other side tries to 
secure the ball and keep possession of it. If the ball 
falls to the ground it must be picked up with the 
cup, not the hand. 


Other Games.—There are countless other games 
that may be played with Necatos but the above 
list is sufficient to indicate the many possibilities. 


Necatos Tests and Contests 


Players particularly enjoy self-tests of skill and 
contests such as the following: 


Throw and Catch.—Bounce the ball against a 
wall and see how many times you can catch it with- 
out missing. 


Throw, Bounce, and Catch.— Throw the ball 
against a wall, let it bounce on the ground and 
catch it. See how many times you can catch it with- 
out a miss. 


Throw, Run, and Catch.—Standing behind a line, 
throw the ball, run forward, and catch it. The one 
wins who can catch it at the greatest distance. 


Throw for Distance-——Standing behind a line, 
throw the ball from the cup for distance. The one 
wins who can throw the farthest. 





Wilderness Cookery 


(Continued from Page 13) 
Day Hikes. (pamphlet) Girl Scouts. pp. 26- 
33. 
Pamphlet A of Suggestions for Winter Camp 
Programs. Girl Scouts. 104-105: 108-109. 


Jack Knife Cookery by J. A. Wilder. E. P. 
Dutton Co. pp. 7-56. 


Camping and Woodcraft by Horace Kephart. 
Macmillan Co. Information scattered 
through all sections on outdoor cookery. 


Camp Grub by Elon Jessup. E.- P. Dutton 
Co. 137-148: 233-237. 


Games and Recreational Methods by Charles 
Smith. Dodd, Mead Co. 280-282: 320- 
324: 243-353. 


Boys Book of Camp Fires by F. H. Cheley. 
W. A. Wilde Co. 65-69: 74-106. 
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Printing 








CAMP BOOKS 


AND CAMP ADVERTISING 


For many years the Ann Arbor Press has been 
printing camp advertising booklets. We special- 
ize in this work during the winter and spring 


months. Write us for prices and suggestions. 


> 


THE 
ANN ARBOR PRESS 


317 Maynard St. 
Ann Arbor—Michigan 
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Comfort, protection and service ... made of special closely 


woven army red-brown waterproofed duck .. . ck, soft 
mattress at bottom ... downy comfort at top .. . lined 
with lustrous sateen ... cross quilted. Talon slide fastener, 
protected by storm flap, runs length of one side. Head flap 
can be arranged to form canopy in bad weather. Large 
pockets for toilet articles, etc. Rolls into compact bundle 
. . . straps and handle for convenient carrying. No poles 
furnished. Size 36 x 78”. Weight 18 lbs. Price $16.30. 
For tents of all kinds, sleeping bags, cots, tarpaulins, drop 
curtains, and other items made of canvas, ask your dealer 
to show you those made by Fulton. If he cannot supply 
you, write our nearest plant for catalog and prices. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
ST. LOUIS DALLAS 
NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY. KAN: 


ATLANTA 
MINNEAPOLIS BROOKLYN 
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Heavens! What Water! 


The drinking water for almost every camp 
is pumped into a storage tank. These tanks 
are seldom cleaned. Unusually warm weather in- 
creases the decay of organic matter in them. 


An unpleasant taste or odor in your drinking 
water leaves a bad impression on both children 
and adult campers, as well as visitors. That 
impression is not easily forgotten. They all 
want good water that tastes good. 


The ACTIVATED WATER PURIFIER will 
effectively remove all suspended matter, dis- 
coloration and sediment from your drinking 
water, and in addition will completely eliminate 
all unpleasant tastes and odors. We call it Ac- 
tivated Water Purifier, because the purifying 
cartridge contains ACTIVATED CARBON 


along with other filtering media. 


It is no longer necessary to buy expensive or 
cumbersome water filters. The new improved 
ACTIVATED WATER PURIFIER has been 
reduced to $12.50. Renewable Cartridges $1.35 
each. Protect your reputation at this ow cost. 
Write for interesting details. 





Water Purifiers Co. 


19 Union St. 


Newark, N. J. 
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History of Camping 
(Continued from page 28) 

$100,000 by Mr. Chrysler for use in research 
work and maintenance of the Association for 
a period of five years is the dawn of a new 
era in organized camping, which will establish 
a desirable national standing of the movement 
at this period of the Association’s progress. 

At least three additional chapters are nec- 
essary to make this historical statement more 
complete: (1) Inauguration of Leadership 
Training Conferences and Courses: (2) Spread 
of the American Organized Camping Move- 
ment in Europe; (3) A Complete Bibliogra- 
phy with Study Assignments. These chapters 
are in process of compilation and will be pub- 
lished in coming issues of the magazine. 

‘Modern history,” writes Julian Hawthorne, 
“tends more and more to become philosophic; 
to be argument and an interpretation, rather 
than a bald statement of facts. The facts con- 
tained in our best histories bear -much the 
same relation to the history itself that the flesh 
and bones bear to the person who lives in and 
by them. The flesh and bones, or the facts, 
have to exist; but the only excuse for their 
existence is that the person may have being, 
or that the history may trace a spiritual 
growth or decadence.” This modest contribu- 
tion of facts is made with this thought of 
Julian Hawthorne in mind. We leave to others 
the philosophy and interpretation of the Ameri- 
can organized camping movement. 


The Pioneer 


by ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
(as recited by A. V. Pulling at the Boston Conference) 





Long years ago I blazed a trail 
Thru lovely woods unknown till then 
And marked with cairns of splintered shale 
A mountain way for other men. 


For other men who came and came 
They trod the path more plain to see. 
They gave my trail another’s name 
And no one speaks or knows of me. 


The trail runs high, the trail runs low 
Where wind flowers dance or columbine 
The scars are healed that long ago 
My axe cut deep on birch and pine. 


Another’s name my trail may bear 
But still I keep in wagte and wood 

My joy, because the trail is there, 
My place because the trail is good. 




















